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left the mother country had they not possessed
well-formed opinions regarding some of the most
important aspects of religious and social life.
We may call them all Puritans, but as to the
details of their Puritanism they often differed as
widely as did Roundheads and Cavaliers in Eng-
land. Though representative of a common move-
ment, they were far from united in their beliefs
or consistent in their political practices. There
was always something of the inquisitor at Boston
and of the monk at Plymouth, and in all the Puri-
tan colonies there prevailed a self-satisfied sense
of importance as the chosen of God. The contro-
versies that arose over jurisdictions and bounda-
ries and the niceties of doctrine are not edifying,
however honest may have been those who entered
into them. Massachusetts and Connecticut always
showed a disposition to stretch their demands for
territory to the utmost and to take what they could,
sometimes with little charity or forbearance. The
dominance of the church over the organization and
methods of government and the rigid scrutiny of in-
dividual lives and habits, of which the leaders, nota-
bly those of Massachusetts, approved, were hardly
in accord with democracy or personal liberty. Of
toleration, except in Rhode Island, there was none.